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our being engaged at this time with the Zulu war and the Afghan
campaign, the British Cabinet decided that troops could not be
spared to enforce our demands in Burma, and consequently no
further steps were taken in the matter.

The respite thus given to Thibaw, and the news of British reverses
in Zululand, were the cause of further atrocities, which culminated in
a plot to massacre the British Resident and his guard. This design
had, however, only reached its preliminary stage when it was dis-
covered by the British, and, as a result, the Government ordered the
withdrawal of the officers, escort, and records from the Residency.
Notice thereof was duly given to the Burmese Ministers and to all
British subjects, and the withdrawal was quietly effected on 7th
October 1879, without the occurrence of any untoward incident.

About this time an unfortunate circumstance occurred, the con-
sequences of which the Burmese attributed to the British. In
May 1880 the Nyaungok Prince left Calcutta secretly, and, entering
Upper Burma with a few adherents, made a feeble attempt to raise
a rebellion. The attempt failed, and, being found under arms in
British Territory, the Prince was apprehended and sent back to
Calcutta, but the Mandalay Ministers accused the British Govern-
ment of connivance and of a breach of its obligations to keep him
in safe custody. The Government repudiated any such obligation.
Subsequently a formal request for the extradition of the Prince and
his followers on a charge of dacoity was also refused, on the ground
that international law and custom forbade the delivery of political
offenders. The Burmese Government followed this up with a claim
for compensation assessed at Rs. 55,800 for damage done during
the Prince's incursions. The claim was rejected, the Burmese being
informed that for any injury caused by acts, independent of the
insurrection, by persons who were in British Territory, resort could
be had to the civil courts. It was felt, however, by the Government
that the Prince's escapade was a very awkward circumstance, and
that it very materially weakened the British position, for the Burmese
undoubtedly believed that the British were to blame for the whole
affair.

The attitude of King Thibaw's Government now grew more
hostile. Unprovoked attacks were twice made on British mail
steamers on the Ircawaddy, and demands for redress were replied to